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ABSTRACT 

This report was designed to provide complete and 
comparable statistics on student aid for all California postsecondary 
institutions from 1990 through 1994. It includes information on all 
major sources of financial aid, the types of aid available, the 
amount of funding for each type, and the distribution of student aid 
dollars among the three public postsecondary education sectors (the 
University of California, California State University, and California 
Community College systems) and the independent colleges and 
universities. The data indicate that: (1) financial aid has not kept 
pace with increases in the costs of higher education; (2) most of the 
current financial aid available is in the form of loans, leading to a 
rapid increase in student borrowing; (3) most of the increase in 
grant aid at public institutions has come from student fee dollars 
"recycled" for financial aid to other students; and (4) University of 
California students now receive more state grant aid dollars than 
students from private institutions. The results of this study 
reinforce the need for public debate about the role of student aid in 
the funding of higher education. Graphs and tables present details of 
the study' s findings. (MDM) 
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Foreword 



As the costs of higher education have accelerated throughout the 1990s, financial assistance to stu- 
dents who could not afford college has become a majc: concern. The steep price increases of recent years 
means that for many students in public and private colleges and universities, the availability of financial 
assistance based upon need has become the critical factor in decisions about whether and where to attend 
college. 

To help provide a foundation for policy discussions about student financial aid, the Center approached 
The College Board to analyze data on the financial aid that is currently available to California students 
and on changes that have occurred in financial aid since 1990. The project was modeled after the influen- 
tial and frequently cited Trends in Student Aid, which is published annually by The College Board. 

Trends in Student Aid: California, written by Larry Gladieux, executive director for policy analysis, 
and Jacqueline King, research associate of the Washington, D.C., office of The College Board, was 
designed to include information on: 

• all major sources of financial aid (federal, state and institutional) for Califoi ,iia students from 
1990 to 1994; 

• the types of aid available (for example, grants and loans); 

• the amount of funding for each type of aid; and 

• the distribution of student aid dollars among the three public sectors and the private nonprofit 
colleges and universities. 

Gladieux and King report on major changes during the time period analyzed — changes that appear to 
have been driven not by policy but by ad hoc responses to a succession of state financial emergencies. 
The major findings from this study are: 

• Financial aid has not kept pace with increases in the costs of higher education. 

• Most of the financial aid available is in the form of loans and there has been an explosion in 
student borrowing in recent years. 

• Most of the increase in grant aid in public four-year colleges and universities has been 
financed not by the state or federal government, but by students themselves through student 
fee dollars "recycled" for financial aid. 

• For the first time, UC students now receive more state grant aid dollars than students from 
private colleges and universities. This represents a major shift in the students who benefit 
from the state student aid program, a program originally designed to provide choice to eligi- 
ble and qualified students interested in attending a private college or university in California. 
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The results of this study reinforce the need for public debate about the role of student aid in the fund- 
ing of higher education. To continue the trends documented in this report will likely result in reduced 
access for students seeking higher education in California, wasted space in California independent col- 
leges and universities, and increased borrowing for many who enroll in California colleges and universi- 
ties. As Gladieux and King state, "The challenge is for policy makers to establish a strategic vision and 
set of priorities for the state investment in financial aid." 

Two complimentary reports commissioned by the Center and written by David Breneman and William 
Pickens respectively, contribute to our understanding on how higher education is financed. Both under- 
score the need for a fundamental policy review on the future of higher education in California. Informa- 
tion about how to order these reports can be found in the back of this publication. 

Whether readers agree or disagree with the methodologies and perspectives of Gladieux and King, 
along with the other finance-related reports by Breneman and Pickens, they will find their work informa- 
tive and stimulating. 

The Center wishes to thank the following people who served on an advisory committee for the project, 
and whose suggestions and comments were valuable throughout the project: Douglas Barker, David 
Breneman, Arthur Marmaduke, and William Pickens. In addition, the report would not have been possi- 
ble without the cooperation and assistance of staff at the California Community Colleges, the California 
State University, the University of California, and the Association of Independent California Colleges 
and Universities. 

The Center encourages discussion and debate about the findings and policy implications raised in this 
and other Center reports. 

Joni Finney 
Associate Director 
The California Higher Education Policy Center 
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Introduction 



Trends in Student Aid: California presents data on the amount and types of financial assistance 
available to help students pay tuition, room and board, and other costs of attending poslsecondary 
institutions in the State of California. The model for this data collection and analysis is The Col- 
lege Board's annual Trends in Student Aid series that tracks student aid nationwide. 

The primary objective of this report is to provide the most complete and comparable statistics avail- 
able on student aid for all California postsecondary institutions — public, independent nonprofit, and inde- 
pendent for-profit. The years covered are 1990-91 to 1993-94, a period of particularly rapid growth in 
student fees at the University of California (UC), the California State University (CSU), and the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges (CCC). - 

l| The primary objective of this report is to 

Of course, direct aid is not the only type of 9 provide the most complete and comparable 
government financial support to students. State 9 statistics available on student aid for all 

and, to a lesser degree, federal and local appropri- || California postsecondary institutions. 

ations allow institutions to charge less than the v^^,^^ 

actual cost of providing instruction, thereby providing an invisible or indirect subsidy to all students. This 
report addresses only direct aid to students. 

Other restrictions also apply to the data in this report. For instance, the report does not consistently 
separate assistance for graduate and undergraduate students, since the available data are not broken out 
this way for many sources and programs. In other cases, reliable, consistent information was not avail- 
able for all sectors of California postsecondary education. For this reason, the following categories of stu- 
dent aid are not included in this report: 

• aid from federal veterans and military programs; 

• employer and university-provided tuition remission, except for 1993-94 tuition remission 
awards under the California Community Colleges Board of Governors program (see notes for 
Tables 2 and 8); and 

• aid awarded in the form of wages for student employment, other than through formal work- 
ytudy programs. 

Also, we encountered gaps in the available data on independent nonprofit colleges, especially with 
regard to institution-based aid and unduplicated numbers of recipients in the loan programs. This meant 
that we were unable to present as detailed a picture of aid patterns in the independent sector as we were 
for the public sector. Unlike the public four-year and two-year institutional segments in the state, the 
. more than 100 independent, nonprofit colleges and universities in California do not make up a coordinat- 
ed system. The collection of more complete, comparable data on student aid at these institutions will be 
increasingly important in the future. 

Information on student aid in private, for-profit (or proprietary) schools is likewise incomplete. How- 
ever, the sources of financing for these schools is much less diverse than for nonprofit institutions. They 
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rely almost exclusively on federal programs, with a small amount of state assistance and, as far as we 
know, little if any institutional or private aid. 

Apart from these limitations, the data that follow represent virtually all federal, state and institutional 
aid available to students, both graduate and undergraduate, at California postsecondary institutions. 

To encourage accurate interpretation of trends, we report data in both current and constant (inflation- 
adjusted) dollars. The latter figures account for the fluctuating purchasing power of the dollar over time. 

The array of student aid programs offered to California students is complex. In addition to federal pro- 
grams such as Pell Grant and Stafford student loans, students at California institutions are eligible for 
numerous state-funded programs. Some of these programs are generally available; that is, the student 
may use the aid to attend any institution, public or private. The Cal Grant programs are the largest exam- 
ples of this type of aid. 

The state also funds aid that is designated for students in each of the three public segments. Generally, 
segment-specific aid is funded through a combination of state General Fund and student fee revenue. 
Segment-specific aid is included in the tables that follow under the category "Institution-Based Aid." 
This category also includes programs funded by gifts and endowment income and privately sponsored 
loan, scholarship, grant, and fellowship programs. 

Because the allocation methods and accounting practices for the multiple segment-specific programs 
differ, no effort has been made in this report to provide a detailed accounting of the source and amount of 
funds for each individual aid program. However, Tables 8 and 8a report state General Fund and student 
fee revenue expenditures for institution-based aid in the three segments of public higher education. 

The "Findings" section which begins on the next page includes figures and references to tables that 
illustrate and document each finding. Detailed technical notes are included with the tables. The notes and 
sources section, at the end of this report, contains general notes and a list of all sources. 
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Findings 



A. Statewide Totals 



• In 1993-94, students at California postsec- 
ondary institutions received almost $3.5 
billion in student aid, 70 percent of which 
came from federal programs. State and 
institutional sources contributed 6 and 24 
percent of available aid, respectively. These 
sources contribute roughly the same share 
of available aid nationally. (See Figure 1, 
Tables 1/1 a.) 



• Statewide, total student aid grew by 40 per- 
cent in constant 'inflation-adjusted) dollars 
from 1990-91 to 1993-94. More than half 
of this increase was in student (and parent) 
borrowing. (See Tables 1/1 a.) 



FIGURE ONE 

Student Aid by Source, 1993-94 

Total Aid Awarded: $3.47 billion 




Based on Table 1 
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B. Sector Trends 



Inflation-adjusted aid available to students 
at public institutions grew by over 60 per- 
cent during the period surveyed. However, 
average student fees grew by 70 percent at 
CSU, 90 percent at UC, and 1 80 percent at 
the community colleges while the income 
of California families declined relative to 
inflation. (See Figures 2 and 3, Tables 2/2a 
and 7.) 

Total inflation-adjusted aid to students in 
independent, nonprofit institutions grew by 
one third during the period surveyed. Fed- 
erally sponsored loans accounted for more 
than four fifths of this increase. During the 



same period, state aid to independent col- 
lege students declined by six percent. (See 
Figure 4, Tables 3/3a.) 

• For students attending proprietary institu- 
tions, student aid did not increase apprecia- 
bly in the early 1990s, as the federal gov- 
ernment tightened regulations affecting 
institutional participation in student aid 
programs. Close to 100 percent of student 
aid in the proprietary sector is federally 
derived. Pell grants to proprietary school 
students increased somewhat, but loan vol- 
ume for this sector dropped. (See Tables 
3/3a.) 
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FIGURE TWO 

Aid to Students at Public Institutions 
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FIGURE THREE 

Public Institution Fees 
As a Share of Median Household Income 
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FIGURE FOUR 

Aid to Students at Independent Institutions 
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C. Borrowing Trends 



^he largest growth in loan volume occurred 
it 1993-94 as part of a national surge in 
borrowing triggered by changes in federal 
student aid legislation. Borrowing almost 
doubled in the CSU system and increased 
by more than half in the UC system, the 
community colleges, and the independent, 
nonprofit sector. Total loan volume remains 
by far the highest among the independent, 
nonprofit colleges. (See Figure 5, Tables 
2/2a and 3/3a.) 



Within the public sector, UC students bor- 
rowed more per student than their counter- 
parts at CSU or the community colleges. 
However, loans represent a larger percent- 
age of aid awarded to CSU students. While 
borrowing has surged among community 
college students, they borrow far less than 
their counterparts at four-year public insti- 
tutions. (See Figures 6 and 7, Tables 5 and 
6.) 



FIGURE FIVE 

Federal Loan Volume 
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FIGURE SIX 

Stafford Loan Borrowers 
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FIGURE SEVEN 
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D. Cal Grant Program 



• Aid available through the Cal Grant pro- 
grams declined relative to inflation from 
1990-91 to 1992-93, then increased 
sharply in 1993-94. Over the four-year 
period, generally available state student aid 
grew 16 percent. (See Figure 8, Tables 
1/la.) 



• The share of Cal Grant aid awarded to UC 
students increased substantially, surpassing 
the share of aid awarded to students at 
independent, nonprofit institutions. In total, 
UC and independent college students 
receive over 70 percent of Cal Grant aid. 
By contrast, students at these institutions 
receive only 16 percent of Pell Grant funds. 
(See Figures 9 and 10, Table 4.) 



FIGURE EIGHT 

Cal Grant Funding 
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FIGURE NINE 

Cal Grant Distribution 
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FIGURE TEN 

Pell Grant Distribution 
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E. Institution-Based Aid 



• Institution-based aid contributed one quar- 
ter of the growth in total aid available to 
California postsecondary students from 
1990-91 to 1993-94. (See Tables 1/la.) 

• Institution-based aid grew at a much faster 
pace than generally available state aid. In 
the public sector, institutional aid increased 
by 70 percent, nearly twice the growth rate 
of state aid. While more aid has always 
been available to students through institu- 
tion-based programs than state programs, 
the gap between the two sources grew sig- 
nificantly during this period. (See Tables 
2/2a.) 

• The California Community Colleges expe- 
rienced the fastest growth in institution- 
based aid, almost tripling to $90 million. 
At CSU, aid more than doubled, rising to 
$113 million. UC experienced less growth 



(40 percent), but continues to spend more 
in total and per student than the other pub- 
lic segments. In 1993-94, institution-based 
aid at UC totaled almost $225 million. (See 
Figure 1 1 , Tables 2/2a and 5.) 

While state General Fund expenditures for 
higher education declined in the early 
1990s, General Fund support for segment- 
specific student aid increased for all public 
institutions. (See Figure 12, Tables 8/8a.) 

Although the dollar commitment from the 
state General Fund has increased since 
1990-91, student fee revenue now finances 
the bulk of institution-based aid at UC and 
CSU. In 1993-94, close to 60 percent of 
institution-based aid at these institutions 
came from student fee revenue, up from 30 
percent in 1990-91. (See Figure 13, Tables 
8/8a.) 
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FIGURE ELEVEN 

Institution-Based Aid 
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FIGURE TWELVE 

State General Fund Support for Institution-Based Aid 
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FIGURE THIRTEEN 

State Funding of UC and CSU Institution-Based Aid 




Policy Implications and Questions 



This report perhaps raises as many ques- 
tions as it answers. Ideally we would want to 
know more — both systematically and compre- 
hensively — than we do about who actually 
leceives the available aid, how the patterns of 
eligibility have shifted these past four years, 
who is borrowing and why, and how enroll- 
ments may have been affected. 

The indicators presented in the report, 
nonetheless, tell a clear story: 

Aid has expanded but not kept pace with 
the tuition spiral, and most of the 
growth in aid has come in the form of 
student borrowing, not grant support. 

Double-digit annual increases in the 
price of California public higher educa- 
tion have far outstripped both the rate of 
inflation and the growth in available 
aid, while family income has declined in 
real terms. 

Overall, going to college in California 
is much less affordable today than it 
was at the beginning of the 1990s. 

Similar stories of declining college afford- 
ability could be told in other states across the 
country. But California inevitably stands out, 
not only because the increases in student fees 
have been so precipitous, but also because of 
California's historic commitment and van- 
guard status among the states in assuring 
access to higher education. The first half of the 
1990s has shaken if ^ot collapsed the public 
policy foundations of California higher educa- 
tion as embodied in the I960 Master Plan. 



How might California respond to the 
affordability crisis in the second half of the 
1990s? To make college affordable again, we 
suggest that state and higher education leaders 
must address the following four principal chal- 
lenges. 



A. The most fundamental challenge is to 
get the price of higher education under 
control, or at least to stabilize the rate of 
fee increases. 

The ongoing rise in student charges has 
abrogated the Master Plan's commitment that 
fee increases be "gradual, moderate, and pre- 
dictable/' announced ten months in advance, 
and held below ten percent regardless of the 
state's fiscal condition. Despite California's 
improved economic picture, the Governor's 
Budget for 1995-96 projects continued dou- 
ble-digit fee increases in each of the public 
segments. 

Controlling the tuition spiral will require a 
range of policy responses to expand revenue 
from other sources, cut institutional operating 
expenses, and promote more cost-effective 
delivery of higher education. Oiher reports of 
the California Higher Education Policy Center 
have sought to encourage and support much 
needed debate on such policy choices. 

Over time, policy makers should aim to 
limit student fee increases in relation to annual 
growth of family income in California, thus 
gearing the price of higher education to a 
broad measure of economic well-being and 
family ability to pay. (In his paper for the Poli- 
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cy Center, "Higher Education in California: A 
State of Emergency?", David Breneman 
specifically suggests relating tuition to the 
median income of students in each public seg- 
ment.) 



B. State investment in need-based stu- 
dent financial aid should be systemati- 
cally linked to annual fee increases. 

The other side of the affordability coin is 
available aid. Even if student fees were frozen, 
financial aid would be in a catch-up situation. 
The state effort to cushion fee increases has 
been uneven: for example, the Legislature 
actually cut Cal Grants in 1992-93, then tried 
to make up for lost ground in 1993-94. For 
this year, 1994-95, the Legislature appropriat- 
ed an additional S20 million to cover increased 
fees at UC and CSU for students who are in 
the Cal Grant pool, and the Governor's Budget 
for 1995-96 calls for another modest increase, 
again in response to anticipated double-digit 
fee increases in the two public university sys- 
tems. 

Current state funding commitments, how- 
ever, will not nearly cover the affordability 
gap. While the Governor has emphasized the 
importance of student aid, recent and projected 
state expenditures in this area fall well short of 
need. 

Meanwhile, federal aid in the 1990s contin- 
ues to be long on promises and short on every- 
thing but loans. The federal government can 
no longer be counted on to carry as much of 
the burden of assuring access as it did in the 
past. The value of Pell Grants continues to 
decline steadily, while borrowing capacity 
expands and federal aid in general becomes 
less targeted on the neediest. 

Without a stronger state commitment to 
need-based student assistance — grant aid in 
particular, California will continue down the 
path of becoming a high-tuition/high-debt 
state, and the state's growing number of poor 
people will increasingly lack equal educational 
opportunity. 



Whether the dollars come from "recycled" 
student fee revenue, new allocations from the 
state General Fund, or savings from other 
areas of segment budgets, the investment in 
student aid must be stepped up — and geared 
by policy to the rate of increase in student 
fees. 

C. While investing more resources in 
student aid, the state needs to articulate 
clearer priorities for such investment. 

Historically, student aid has been a relative- 
ly peripheral issue in the financing of Califor- 
nia higher education. But as low tuition fades 
into the past, student aid takes on greater 
strategic importance in sustaining state policy 
goals of equal access to postsecondary educa- 
tion, as well as choice of institution and pro- 
gram. 

The 1960 Master Plan called for state 
financial aid to allow students to choose a pri- 
vate institution. Today, state aid goes far 
beyond the original Cal Grant program. It 
includes myriad segment-specific and general- 
ly available programs, ranging from fee 
waivers for low-income community college 
students to graduate fellowships for the most 
talented researchers. The challenge for policy 
makers is to establish a strategic vision and set 
of priorities for the state investment in finan- 
cial aid. In tight fiscal times the state may not 
be able to sustain all of the objectives and 
funding categories that have accumulated over 
time. 

As for the Cal Grant program, is the current 
pattern of awards the best use of state funds in 
the 1990s? Originally, 90 percent of Cal Grant 
funds went to students in the independent sec- 
tor, but this sector's share has been on the 
decline for 30 years. UC students now receive 
slightly more funds from Cal Grant than inde- 
pendent sector students, while the share 
awarded to CSU students is less than 20 per- 
cent (community college and proprietary 
school students each receive less than five per- 
cent). The Cal Grant program has drifted from 
its original purpose without clear redefinition. 
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A related policy question is whether to 
channel the bulk of state student aid through 
the public segments or to place it in generally 
available programs that allow students to take 
the aid to the institutions of their choice. The 
three sectors (the public, private nonprofit, and 
private for-profit institutions in California) are 
diverse and no one program will work best for 
all students. At the same time, allowing stu- 
dents to "vote with their feet," carrying their 
aid to the institution of their choice, might be 
more equitable and efficient. Establishing the 
right mix of portable and segment-specific 
programs will require policy makers and uni- 
versity leaders to develop a cogent set of pri- 
orities for the use of student aid. 



D. Policy makers should also undertake 
a careful review and reappraisal of the 
student aid delivery system. 

Student aid is not a panacea for the prob- 
lems of educational access and choice; its 
delivery is flawed on several counts. Need- 
based aid policies and procedures require con- 
stant review and sharpening. Some of the 
issues that policy makers would do well to 
address are: 

Awareness and predictability of aid. As 

prices go up, sticker shock can discourage 
needy students who may not know about 
financial aid or may be deterred by the appli- 
cation process. Information and outreach 
efforts are important to increase awareness of 
available aid. Aid programs should be publi- 
cized and accessible to those who need help 
the most. Such efforts are especially important 
where high school guidance and counseling 
resources are inadequate. Continuity of aid 
levels from year to year is also important, so 
that students can count on the help they need 
to complete their degrees. 

Standards of need. Federal procedures for 
determining student need now prevail for 
awarding the bulk of both federal and non-fed- 
eral aid across the country. While the federal 
commitment to funding student aid may be 



eroding, the federal methodology of need 
analysis has been widely adopted. In 1993-94, 
Congress shifted federal. need standards sub- 
stantially in an effort to stretch eligibility to 
larger numbers of the middle class, but made 
no assurance of funding to match. The result 
has been akin to an "unfunded mandate," a 
legitimation of increased need without federal 
help for states and institutions to satisfy the 
greater demand. Under the new standards, 
available funds are likely being spread further 
up the income scale, at the expense of more 
disadvantaged students. State policy makers 
should make a careful assessment of the new 
award patterns to find out what shifts are 
occurring — and whether the interests of needy 
students are being well served. 

Nontraditional students. Student aid pro- 
grams have been designed primarily for 
dependent students of traditional college age. 
The system as it has evolved is not generally 
well suited to meet the needs and circum- 
stances of older adults returning to higher edu- 
cation for a second chance, for retraining, or 
for a mid-career change — students who typi- 
cally attend part-time while holding down job 
and family responsibilities. In the 1990s policy 
makers need to fashion more appropriate 
mechanisms for helping nontraditional stu- 
dents meet the costs of higher education. 

Simplification. The aid process must be kept 
as simple as possible for students, while at the 
same time targeting aid to the neediest. There 
are too many programs, too many forms, too 
many procedures — to the point that the system 
itself can become a barrier to educational 
access. 

The Need to Sharpen Priorities 

The above "challenges'* are only represen- 
tative of the issues that will need to be 
addressed in the period ahead. Student aid 
delivery is an enormously complex system dri- 
ven heavily by federal rules and legislation. 
But as a state policy issue, aid is moving from 
the periphery to the center of higher education 
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finance. It will be increasingly important for 
state and higher education leaders to focus on 
this area in order to sharpen priorities and 
fashion more effective aid policies. 

To do so, policy makers will need to know 
more about how the system works, the charac- 
teristics of aid recipients, and the effects of 



current aid programs. And they will need reli- 
able, comparable data on aid patterns in each 
sector of postsecondary education. 

An annual tracking of trends — such as pre- 
sented in this report — is a start, but the data 
collection and analysis can and should be 
broadened over time. 
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TABLE 1 

Aid Awarded to Students at California Postsecondary Institutions, 

in Current Dollars 

(in Thousands) 
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Total State Aid 
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Institution-Based Aid 
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independent 
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Total Institution-Based Aid 
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Total Federal. State, and 
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Notes for Table 1 

Figures are based on segment totals from Tables 2 and 3. The federal campus-based programs require a contribution of institution- 
al funds. Because consistent data were not available for all institutions, the campus contribution is included under federal aid. 

The Cal Grant programs provide need-based aid for three categories of undergraduate students. Cal Grant A is a scholarship pro- 
gram for needy, meritorious students. Cai Grant B awards grants to undergraduates from disadvantaged backgrounds. The small- 
est program, Cal Grant C, provides aid to vocational students. 

Only federal funds are counted under SSIG. The state share of the SSIG program is reported under State Aid as a portion of 
the state expenditure on the Cal Grant A. B. and C programs. 

The "Other federal grants category includes grants, scholarships and fellowships for Native Americans, graduate student fellow- 
ships, nursing grants, and other small, categorical scholarship programs. The "Other' federal loans category Includes health profes- 
sions, nursing, and HEAL loans. 

The state "Other Grants/Loans" category includes state graduate fellowships, Law Enforcement Dependents Scholarships, 
and a small number of state funded loans. The "Work-Study" category includes awards from the state work-study program. 

See Tables 2 and 3 for descriptions of institution-based aid in the public, independent nonprofit, and for-profit proprietary and spe- 
cialty sectors (specialty institutions are nonprofit schools offering programs lasting more than two years). 
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TABLE la 

Aid Awarded to Students at California Postsecondary Institutions, 

in Constant 1994 Dollars 

(in Thousands) 
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Total Federal, State, and 
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$2,740,005 


$2,904,806 


$3,519,421 


Institution-Based Aid 










Notes for Table 1a 

Constant dollar figures are based on data in Table 1. For an explanation of constant dollar conversion, see the final section of this 
report entitled "Notes and Sources.' 
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TABLE 4 








Percentage Distribution of Aid 






from the Largest Generally Available Programs, 






by Type of Institution 






Pell Grant 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


Public Institutions 


52.7% 


51.6% 


54.7% 


61.3% 


UC 


10.2% 


9.8% 


10.1% 


8.8% 


CSU 


20.0% 


19.4% 


20.9% 


18.3% 


ccc 


00 AO/ 
ccA /o 


OO AO/ 


23.6% 


34.2% 


Independent Institutions 


9^0% 


8.6% 


7.8% 


5.6% 


Prnnriptarv Institutions 


38.3% 


39.7% 


37 5% 


33.1% 


Tota! 


100.0% 


100.0% 

* 


100.0% 


100 0% 


Stafford Student Loans 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


Public Institutions 


37.5% 


38.3% 


42.8% 


49.6% 


UC 


17.1% 


16.7% 


18.7% 


19.9% 


CSU 


16.0% 


16.4% 


18.8% 


24.2% 


ccc 


7. QOL 

o.y /o 


A Q% 


5.2% 


5.4% 


Independent institutions 


39.0% 


37.7% 


39.0% 


38.7% 


ProDrietarv Institutions 


23.6% 


24.0% 


18.1% 


11.7% 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100 0% 


SLS 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


Public Institutions 


11.8% 


14.9% 


17.0% 


12.3% 


UC 


6.1% 


7.5% 


9.0% 


8.4% 


CSU 


4.3% 


5.9% 


6.4% 


2.9% 


ccc 


1 A°L 


1 R% 


1.5% 


0.9% 


Independent Institutions 


52.0% 


51.1% 


52.6% 


55.6% 


ProDrietarv Institutions 


36.1% 


34.1% 


30.4% 


32.1% 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100 0% 


Campus-Based Programs 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


Public institutions 


69.4% 


67.7% 


67.4% 


60.1% 


UC 


26.5% 


27.2% 


29.5% 


24.4% 


CSU 


23.0% 


21.4% 


20.6% 


19.5% 


ccc 


19.9% 


19.0% 


17.4% 


16.2% 


Independent Institutions 


21.1% 


23.3% 


24.3% 


29.6% 


Proprietary Institutions 


9.5% 


9.0% 


9.0% 


10.4% 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.7% 


100.0% 


Cat Grants A/B/C 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


Public institutions 


51.3% 


57.2% 


57.1% 


62.3% 


UC 


24.6% 


32.1% 


32.6% 


?Q ft% 

OO.O /O 


CSU 


18.7% 


18.6% 


17.3% 


17.1% 


CCC 


8.0% 


6.5% 


7.2% 


5 4% 

J. 4 /O 


Independent Institutions 


42.4% 


37.9% 


38.9% 


34.0% 


Proprietary Institutions 


6.4% 


4.9% 


4.0% 


3.6% 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Notes for Table 4 










Percentage shares are derived from Tables 1, 2 and 3. 








"Stafford Student Loans" include subsidized and unsubsidized loans. 
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TABLE 5 




Aid Recipients and Aid Per Recipient in the Public Sector 




for the Largest Sources of Generally Available Aid 










Number of Aid Recipients 








Pell Grants 




Stafford Subsidized Loans 


SLS/PLUS/Stafford Unsub. 




uc 


csu 


CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


1990-91 


25,770 


58,447 


93,886 


35,697 40,565 16,344 


4,890 3,803 924 


a nn-4 no 

1991-92 


28,262 


63,766 


110.877 


37,714 44,122 19,791 


7,791 5,869 1,238 


1992-93 


31,682 


69,350 


127,201 


41,797 49,762 20,454 


10,908 8,120 1,891 


1993-94 


33,723 


71,731 


132,684 


50,912 65,864 24,891 


15,428 12,560 2,706 






Cal Grants A/B/C 


Need-Based Institutional Aid 


Non-Need-Based Institutional Aid 




UC 


CSU 


CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


1990-91 


22,303 


24,905 


11,500 


32,826 49,369 209,743 


20,234 1,400 0 


1991-92 


22,079 


21,826 


10,925 


43,522 61,142 247,222 


21,296 2,425 0 


1992-93 


23,584 


20.754 


10.550 


54,004 88,540 299,098 


21,560 2,241 0 


1993-94 


24^937 


20,288 


10,668 


50,086 83,781 392,941 


21,826 2,736 0 








Aid per Recipient in Current Dollars 






Pell Grants 




Stafford Subsidized Loans 


SLS/PLUS/Stafford Usssub. 




UC 


CSU 


CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


1990-91 


$1,673 


$1,450 


$1,010 


$3,536 $2,911 $2,005 


$2,976 $3,117 $2,932 


1991-92 


$1,788 


$1,563 


$1,042 


$3,562 $2,999 $2,128 


$3,028 $3,129 $3,046 


1992-93 


$1,803 


$1,708 


$1,050 


$3,636 $3,064 $2,126 


$3,218 $3,105 $2,753 




$1,671 


$1,633 


$1,653 


$4,155 $3,837 $2,338 


$4,029 $3,255 $2,563 






Cal Grants A/B/C 


Need-Based Institutional Aid 


Non-Need-Based Institutional Aid 




UC 


CSU 


CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


1 990-91 




$1,247 


$1,130 


$1,553 $698 $106 


$3,523 $1,869 $0 


1991-9Z 


$2,487 


$1,457 


$1,020 


$1,667 $838 $107 


$3,731 $2,664 $0 


1992-93 


$2,101 


$1,269 


$1,040 


$1,865 $1,013 $140 


$3,971 $2,736 $0 


1993-94 


$3,389 


$1,793 


$1,079 


$2,324 $1,192 $214 


$4,097 $2,946 $0 








Aid per Recipient in Constant 1994 Dollars 






Pell Grants 




Stafford Subsidized Loans 


SLS/PLUS/Stafford Unsub. 




UC 


CSU 


CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


1990-91 


3>1 ,004 


$1,606 


$1,119 


$3,918 $3,225 $2,222 


$3,297 $3,454 $3,249 


1991-92 


$1,920 


$1,679 


$1,119 


$3,826 $3,221 $2,285 


$3,252 $3,360 $3,271 


1992 93 


$1,877 


$1,778 


$1,093 


$3,785 $3,190 $2,213 


$3,350 $3,233 $2,866 


1993-94 


$1,694 


$1,656 


$1,676 


$4,213 $3,890 $2,371 


$4,085 $3,300 $2,599 






Cal Grants A/B/C 


Need-Based Institutional Aid 


Non-Need-Based Institutional Aid 




UC 


CSU 


CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


UC CSU CCC 


1990-91 


$2,032 


$1,381 


$1,252 


$1,721 $773 $117 


$3,903 $2,071 $0 


1991-92 


$2,671 


$1,565 


$1,095 


$1,790 $900 $115 


$4,007 $2,861 $0 


1992-93 


$2,187 


$1,321 


$1,083 


$1,941 $1,055 $146 


$4,134 $2,848 $0 


1993-94 


$3,436 


$1,818 


$1,094 


$2,357 $1,209 $217 


$4,154 $2,987 $0 


Notes for Table 5 












Unduplicated recipients are reported for each aid category. Aid per recipient is derived by dividing the number of recipients by total aid volume. 


Categories for Need-Based and Non-Need-Based Institutional Aid include aid for graduate and undergraduate students funded by student fees, 


the state General Fund, and other institutional income. It excludes privately funded scholarship, grant, fellowship, and loan programs, 
i 
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TABLE 6 










Loan Aid and Non-Loan Aid 






in Current and Constant 1994 Dollars, and per FTE 








Current Dollars (in Thousands) 








Loan Aid 




Non-Loan Aid 






uc 


csu 


ccc 


uc csu 


CCC 


1990-91 


$169,094 


$146,557 


$38,902 


$272,298 $188,260 


$167,319 


4004 09 
1991 *9C 


$191,498 


$166,342 


$50,006 


$326,452 $216,295 


$ 1 OO,/ £U 


1992-93 




$192,681 


$52,339 


$368,625 $269,164 


$220,491 


1993-94 


$307,088 


$309,109 


$69,829 


$413,189 $289,183 


$348,699 






Constant 1994 Dollars (in Thousands) 








Loan Aid 




Non-Loan Aid 






UC 


csu 


CCC 


uc csu 


CCC 


1990-91 


$187,356 


$162,385 


$43,103 


$301,706 $208,592 


$185,389 


199V9Z 


$205,669 


$178,651 


$53,706 


$350,609 $232,301 


Co no cqi 


1992-93 


$233,292 


$200,581 


$54,485 


$383,739 $280,200 


$229,531 


1993-94 


$311,387 


$313,437 


$70,807 


$418,974 $293,232 


$353,581 








Constant 1994 Dollars 






Loan Aid per FTE 




Non-Loan Aid per FTE 




uc 


CSU 


ccc 


uc csu 


CCC 


1990-91 


$1,202 


$582 


$51 


$1,935 $748 


$220 


1991-92 


$1,315 


$659 


$62 


$2,242 $857 


$236 


1992-93 


$1,512 


$775 


$62 


$2,487 $1,083 


$263 


1993-94 


$2,046 


$1,265 


$82 


$2,752 $1,183 


$412 






FTE Enrollment 




Loan Aid as Share of Total Aid 




UC 


csu 


CCC 


uc csu 


CCC 


1990-91 


155,881 


278,902 


841,075 


38.3% 43.8% 


18.9% 


1991-92 


156,371 


271,159 


860,219 


37.0% 43.5% 


20.9% 


1992-93 


154,277 


258,834 


873,363 


37.8% 41.7% 


19.2% 


1993-94 


152,227 


247,866 


858,897 


42.6% 51.7% 


16.7% 


Notes for Table 6 










Aid per FTE (full-time equivalent) student is reported to illustrate growth in aid relative to overall enrollment. See Table 5 for the 


number of aid recipients and aid per recipient. 








"Loan Aid" and "Non-Loan Aid" are based on Table 2 and include all federal, state and institution-based aid. 




FTE enrollment for 1992-93 is estimated. Figures for 1993-94 are projections. Community college enrollment figures are based on 


average daily attendance rather than full-time equivalence. 
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TABLE 7 








Undergraduate T\iition, Fees, Cost of Attendance, 




and Income of California Residents, 






in Current and Constant 1994 Dollars 








Current Dollars 




Current Dollars 

Willi Will UVIlHlw 




Tuition 


In-State Fees 




Median HniitPhnlrl 
ificuiaii nuu#ciiuiu 




Independent 


UC CSU 


ccc 


InrnmA 

lllvUIIIQ 


1QQH-Q1 

I99U 9 1 


$11,662 


$1,817 $915 


$114 


1990 $33,290 


1001 -Q9 
1991 3L 


$12,158 


A\ f\ j a r» it* a r\c\r\ 

$2,482 $1,090 


$137 


1991 $33,664 


l99£°9i3 


if% 4 n n fi -i 

$12,887 


C*0 f\Af\ <M A~7C\ 

$3,040 $1 .4/1) 


<tOflQ 


1992 $34^903 


1QQ1-QA 

1 990 9*1 


$13,531 


$3,733 $1 ,687 


$o4o 


1993 $33,990 






Cost of Attendance 




nfcnncahlp Pprsnnal 

wi*)JU*ouiv r ci •una i 




Independent 


UC CSU 




Inrnmft /Par Hanital 


1990-91 


$16,234 


$6,956 $5,351 


N/A 


1 9911 h> 1 < |v)3U 


1QQ1 .09 
l99l*9& 


$16,753 


$8,079 $5,81 1 


N/A 


1QQ1 $17Q51 


I99£*9v 


$18,073 


<T»Q OAH C*C OAA 

$8,801 $b,o44 


M/A 

IM/A 


1992 $18,495 


1001.0/1 
I99i3*94 


$18,783 


$9,670 3>b,o<:o 


M/A 

IM/A 


1QQQ M/A 
I99v li/n 






Constant 1994 Dollars 




Constant 1994 Dollars 




Tuition 


In-State Fees 




Mpriian Household 




Independent 


UC CSU 


CCC 


Incomp 

IHvUllID 


100(1.01 
I99IJ 9 1 


$12,921 


$2,013 $1,014 


$126 


1990 $37,817 


1QQ1 .09 

199 1"» 


$13,058 


$2,666 $1,171 


$147 


1991 $36,694 




$13,415 


$3,165 $1,530 


$217 


1992 $36,927 


1990 9*? 


$13,720 


$3,785 $1,711 


$350 


1993 $35,044 






Cost of Attendance 




Disposable Personal 




Independent 


UC CSU 


CCC 


income (Per Capita) 


1990*91 


$17,987 


$7,707 $5,929 


N/A 


1990 $19,989 


1991-92 


$17,993 


$8,677 $6,241 


N/A 


1991 $19,567 


1992-93 


$18,814 


$9,162 $6,604 


N/A 


1992 $19,568 


1993*94 


$19,046 


$9,805 $6,919 


N/A 


1993 N/A 


Notts for Table 7 








Cost of attendance includes in-state, undergraduate tuition and/or fees and on-campus room and board costs, except in the case of 


the community colleges, which do not, for the most part, offer on-campus housing. These averages are weighted by headcount 


enrollment to reflect average cost to students rather than average charge by institutions. 




"Median Household Income" and "Per Capita Disposable Personal Income" figures are for California residents only. 
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TABLE 8 

State General Fund and Student Fee Revenue Expenditures 
on Student Aid and All Higher Education, 
by Segment, in Current Dollars 

(in Thousands) 



Expenditures on Student Aid 





9 99U 9 9 


9 99 9 9£ 


f99£ 7v 


f 99v 9# 


University of California 

Will? vl#ltj w 1 WCMIIUIIIICI 










StatP fipnpra! Fund 


$47,253 


$5fi 4fi0 


$53 834 


$65 423 


Student Fee Revenue 


$33^082 


$48,837 


$70,202 


$103,312 


Total 


$80,335 


$105,297 


$124,036 


$168,735 


California State University 










State General Fund 










State University Grants 


$21,093 


$33,718 


$33,718 


$33,718 


EOP 


$11,024 


$12,702 


$14,023 


$14,429 


Graduate Equity Fellowship 


$402 


$895 


$864 


$7Q1 


Subtotal 


$32,519 


$47,315 


$48,605 


$48 938 


Student Fee Revenue 


$0 


$0 


$36,654 


$45 978 


Total 


$32,519 


$47,315 


$85,259 


$94,916 


California Community Colleges 










State General Fund 










Board of Governors 


$12,018 


$16,851 


$28,501 


$52 672 


EOP/S 


$8,948 


$8,125 


$7,272 


$6 500 


Subtotal 


$20,966 


$24,976 


$35,773 


$59 172 

W , lit. 


Student Fee Revenue 


$0 


$0 


$0 


$0 


Total 


$20,966 


$24,976 


$35,773 


179 


Student Aid Commission 










State General Fund 


$157,032 


$168,975 


$142,831 


$207,600 


State General Fund Expenditures on all Higher Education 






1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


University of California 


$2,135,733 


$2,105,560 


$1,878,631 


$1,793,236 


California State University 


$1,660,229 


$1,640,883 


$1,496,699 


$1,452,290 


California Community Colleges 


$1,792,691 


$1,799,465 


$1,641,643 


$1,279,221 


Student Fee Expenditures on all Higher Education 






1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


University of California 


$249,641 


$328,550 


$466,935 


$519,904 


California State University 


$262,308 


$306,363 


$401,393 


$417,909 


California Community Colleges 


$72,070 


$82,278 


$122,575 


$186,912 



Notes for Tabl« 8 

Figures represent actual expenditures lor insuiutional aid in the public sector and for generally available aid administered by the 
California Student Aid Commission. 

State General Fund and student fee expenditures for student ait* e not equivalent to aid awarded to students. The public sectors 
derive the rest ot their institutional student aid funding from a con.bination of gifts and endowment income, private aid programs, 
and other Institutional income. 

In 1993-94, the California Community Colleges' Board of Governors Grant became a fee waiver. As a result, the state discontinued 
direct expenditures for this program. The state does take into consideration an estimated decrease in fee revenue due to the waiver 
when determining the system's total operating appropriation. The figure reported here for 1993-94 represents the anticipated lost 
revenue for which the state compensated the community college system. 
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TRENDS IN STUDENT AID: CALIFORNIA 



TABLE 8a 

State General Fund and Student Fee Revenue Expenditures 
on Student Aid and Ail Higher Education, 
by Segment, in Constant 1994 Dollars 

(in Thousands) 




Expenditures on Student Aid 






University of California 

State General Fund 
Student Fee Revenue 
Total 


1990-91 

$52,356 
$36,655 
$89,011 


1991-92 

$60,638 
$52,451 
$113,089 


1992-93 

$56,041 
$73,080 
$129,121 


1993-94 

$66,339 
$104,758 
$171,097 


California State University 

State General Fund 

State University Grants 
EOP 

Graduate Equity Fellowship 

Subtotal 
Student Fee Revenue 
Total 


$23,371 
$12,215 
$445 
$36,031 
$0 

$36,031 


336,213 
$13,642 
$961 
$50,816 
$0 

$50,816 


$35,100 
$14,598 
$899 
$50,598 
$38,157 
$88,755 


$34,190 
$14,631 
$802 
$49,623 
$46,622 


California Community Colleges 

State General Fund 
Board of Governors 
EOP/S 
Subtotal 

Student Fee Revenue 

Total 


$13,316 
$9,914 
$23,230 
$0 

$23,230 


$18,098 
$8,726 
$26,824 
$0 

$26,824 


$29,670 
$7,570 
$37,240 
$0 

$37,240 


$53,409 
$6,591 
$60,000 
$0 

JpDU.UUU 


Student Aid Commission 

State General Fund 


$173,991 


$181,479 


$148,687 


$210,506 


State General Fund Expenditures on all Higher Education 




University of California 
California State University 
California Community Colleges 


1990-91 

$2,366,392 
$1,839,534 
$1,986,302 


1991-92 

$2,261,371 
$1,762,308 
$1,932,625 


1992-93 

$1,955,655 
$1,558,064 
$1,708,950 


1993-94 

$1,818,341 

t1 479 R99 

$1,297,130 


Student Fee Expenditures on all Higher Education 




University of California 
California State University 
California Community Colleges 


1990-91 

$276,602 
$290,637 
$79,854 


1991-92 

$352,863 
$329,034 
$88,367 


1992-93 

$486,079 
$417,850 
$127,601 


1993-94 

$527,183 
$423,760 
$189,529 


Notes for Table 8a 










Constant dollar figures are based on Table 


8. 
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Notes and Sources 



Acronyms 

CCC California Community Colleges 
CSU California State University 
CWS Federal College Work Study 
PLUS Parent Loans to Undergraduate 
Students 

SEOG Federal Supplemental Educational 

Opportunity Grant 
SLS Supplemental Loans for Students 
SSIG State Student Incentive Grants 
UC University of California 

General Notes 

• Aid is reported by the academic year in 
which it is awarded. The academic year is 
defined as July 1 to June 30. 

• Details may net add to totals due to round- 
ing. 

Notes on California Terminology 

• In this report, the term "sectors" refers to 
the public, private nonprofit, and private 
for-profit (or proprietary) institutions in 
California. "Segments" refers to the two 
public universities (UC and CSU) and the 
community college system (CCC). 

• Traditionally, the term "fees" has been used 
in the California public segments rather 
than tuition because the 1960 Master Plan 
for Higher Education stipulated that stu- 
dents in California were not to be charged 
tuition, but only fees covering administra- 
tive and auxiliary services. For the most 
part, this convention is reflected in this 
report. 
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A Note on Constant 
Dollar Conversion 

The Consumer Price Index for all urban 
dwellers (the CPI-U) is used to adjust for 
inflation. The base year for constant dollar 
conversion in this publication is calendar year 
1994. The current year is the academic year in 
which aid was awarded. 



Formula for Constant Dollar Conversion 




CPI for the 


constant (base year) 


_ current year base year 


dollars 


dollars „„, , 

CPI tor the 




current year 


Consumer Price Indexes (1982-84 = 100) 


Calendar Cr*l 


Academic CPI 


Year 


Year 


1990 130.7 


1990-91 134.0 


1991 136.3 


1991-92 138.3 


1992 140.4 


1992-93 142.6 


1993 144.1 


1993-94 146.5 


1994 148.5 


1994-95 N/A 



Primary Sources 

Unless otherwise noted, the sources for aid 
awarded, for student charges, and for student 
fee revenue are as follows: 

University of California: 

Student Financial Support, Office of the 
President. 

California State University: 

Academic Affairs, Access and Retention, 
Office of the Chancellor. 
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California Community Colleges: 

Student Financial Assistance Programs, 
Office of the Chancellor. 

Independent Nonprofits: 

California Student Aid Commission. 

Proprietary and Specialty: 

California Student Aid Commission. 

Additional Sources 

Independent Sector Institution-Based Aid: 
Association of Independent California 
Colleges and Universities. 

FTE Enrollment: 

California State Department of Finance. 

Independent College Costs: 

Association of Independent California 
Colleges and Universities. 

Community College Fees: 

National Center for Education Statistics. 
U.S. Department of Education, Digest of 
Education Statistics: 1994, Washington, 
DC, 1994. 

Disposable Personal Income: 

Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States: 1993 (1 13th edition) Wash- 
ington, DC 1993. 

Median Household Income: 

Housing and Household Economics Statis- 
tics Division, Income Statistics Branch, 
Bureau of the Census. 

State General Fund and Student Fee Revenue 
Expenditures: 

California State Department of Finance. 



Consumer Price Index: 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
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